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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 
COMMENT 

MR. YEATS AND THE POETIC DRAMA 

ONE preh'isoric evening before the War— on the first of 
March, 1914 — Poetry gave its first party, the guest 
of honor being Mr. William Butler Yeats: a party which 
became a date in American literary history because of the 
Irish poet's gracious compliment to Vachel Lindsay, who 
was then little known outside our pages, and who re- 
sponded* by reading, for the first time, his newly finished 
poem, The Congo. 

Six years later almost to a day— on Wednesday, the third 
of March, 1920 — the editor of Poetry, and its contributors 
and guarantors, gave a second banquet to the most dis- 
tinguished of modern poets; and this time to Mrs. Yeats as 
well. The occasion tempts one to reminiscence and con- 
trast. Poetry, in 19 14 a war-cry, a roaring radical, a 
turbulent bolshevist in a placid and peace-loving world, has 
become in 1920 (at least the rising generation so informs 
us with nobly violent gestures) a placid and peace-loving 
institution in a world still heroically at war. The young 
rhymes-for-bread troubadour of our first banquet now 
sings for the rich and great of New York, Philadelphia, soon 
even I,ondon; and the Imagists, who were then a wee small 
voice in Poetry, have since been heard above the noise of 
battle in all the four corners of the earth. 

Neither Edgar Lee Masters nor Carl Sandburg was pres- 
ent at that first dinner-party; Spoon River was not yet on 
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the map ; and the early group of Chicago Poems was just 
making its first appearance in Poetry that very month. 
Cloyd Head was another absentee — his Grotesques was not 
to appear on the stage until the autumn of 191 5, or in print 
until October, 1916. And Eunice Tietjens, now Mrs. 
Head, was still lingering in New York and experimenting 
with the I.yric Year. 

In short, although Vachel Lindsay and Arthur Ficke read 
poems to us, and Alice Corbin made a vivid little speech; 
and although Edith Wyatt and Frances Shaw and Agnes 
Lee were among the hostesses, the New Movement, in 
March, 1914, was just gathering headway in Chicago, and 
further east as well. A few months later the world war 
threatened to engulf it, but it survived and moved on — to 
what final accounting who knows, when "foreign nations 
and the next age" shall run up the sum of it? 

Mr. Yeats, in his brief address at the banquet, took the 
Poetic Drama for his subject, and told of the little theatre 
and the small audience which he and other poets are con- 
spiring for in Dublin: the aristocratic theatre in which 
from a dozen to fifty of the elect shall see plays worthy 
of spirits highly attuned and keyed, and shall pass them 
on authoritatively to the next age; a theatre modeled on 
the Noh drama of Japan, whose playwrights and players 
were always blissfully absorbed in their art and royally un- 
conscious of the crowd. 

Without venturing to question this aesthetic authority of 
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the elect in our unimperial age, I was reminded of a dra- 
matic exhibition which I had attended in New York two 
or three weeks before, one which fulfilled Mr. Yeats' con- 
ditions as closely as any little-theatre enterprise is like to 
do in our time and country. The distinguished Irish poet, 
unfortunately, was not there, and it is only too probable 
that less important engagements kept him away during the 
entire week or two that the Provincetown Players were 
giving Three Travellers Watch a Sunrise; so that we are 
forever prevented from knowing whether the performance 
was in line with his desire. But there was the small 

• 

audience (over fifty, perhaps, but under one hundred) of 
the presumably elect — for who but the elect would venture 
down past Washington Square through slushy snow-drifts 
too mountainous for taxis? There also was the small stage, 
almost as informal as a drawing-room, upon which artists 
had thought out a not too elaborate setting. And there, in 
Wallace Stevens' play, was the Poetic Drama. 

I had almost forgotten how beautiful this brief play is; 
even though I had read it twenty times, more or less, in 
manuscript and proof, when it took Poetry's play-contest 
prize and appeared in the July, 1916, issue of the magazine. 
But the "three travellers" — were they from Provincetown 
or China? — appearing with their candle in the dark wood 
and vesting themselves in gorgeous robes for the ritual of 
the sunrise, took me back to those "windless pavilions" of 
Mr. Stevens' magic country, and asserted with unimpeach- 
able validity the high audacity of the poet's imagination. 
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The girl was not so adequate. It is her province to en- 
force the tragedy by bringing the three dreamers face to 
face with the grim realities of agony and death. With 
hardly a dozen lines to speak, she would need be a Duse 
to give them their due effect. As she seemed merely a 
high-school amateur, the elect audience had to imagine nobly 
during the tragic climax of the play; the more because the 
sunrise, instead of approaching slowly, with gradual revela- 
tion of the dead figure among the branches, appeared with 
the sudden flare of an electric light. However, for at 
least one auditor, the three travellers, uttering their beau- 
tiful lines, had woven a spell which no later inadequacy 
could destroy: the brief tragedy was complete and won-^ 
derful, as perfect as a Greek vase in its assertion of beauty. 

It would be too much for even the elect to expect the 
other plays of the evening to be in tune. But Alfred 
Kreymborg's Vote the New Moon was a screaming satire 
on political methods in our democracy: done, perhaps, with 
too much emphasis on color and too little on rhythm ; but on 
the whole effectively and wittily grotesque. And Pie, by 
Lawrence Langner, which finished the program, was an 
amusing farce, making excellent fun of marital misfits and 
interior-decorative aesthetics. 

And Abraham Lincoln? — was that the Poetic Drama? 
Perhaps not, but it proved a skilfully constructed, cleverly 
actable, dramatic chronicle. A certain toastmaster, in in- 
troducing Mr. Drinkwater at a luncheon, said that this 
English poet had "interpreted Lincoln for us Americans." 
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The compliment was too sweeping: the play does not in- 
terpret Lincoln — it merely presents with fair accuracy the 
salient facts of his dramatic political career ; reducing them, 
even as Shakespeare did, to a presentable minimum of time, 
number of persons involved, etc. But whereas Shakespeare 
was an interpreter of historic characters for his country- 
men, making them live again with all their imperfections 
and idiosyncracies on their heads, Mr. Drinkwater does not 
venture beyond the most obvious historic data — he misses the 
soul of his hero, its depths and heights of sombre melan- 
choly and Rabelaisian humor. One can't help resenting the 
plausibility of the portrait — a portrait painted by Pacheco 
when only Velasquez could have done it to the life. And 
Mr. McGlynn, though admirably simple and well-inten- 
tioned in his presentation of the role, is not temperamentally 
adequate, not rich or profound enough. 

The most unpoetic moments of the play are the alleged 
poetic interludes. The Greek chorus has been sadly mal- 
treated by the efforts of later playwrights to pay tribute 
to the classic tradition. Shakespeare himself did not succeed 
very well with it, and Mr. Drinkwater's reminiscent figure, 
mouthing metrical platitudes in front of the curtain, is not 
only an insufferable bore, but a public libel on the art of 
poetry, which he misrepresents to the bewildered and im- 
patient audience. 

However, everyone should see this modern chronicle play 
— indeed, everyone is seeing it to such a degree that it will 
probably start a fashion. The misadventures in dialect, 
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which marred the printed version, have been taken in hand 
by some expert and are not heard on the stage. The stage- 
settings and costumes are quaintly i860, and the difficult 
theatre scene, behind the boxes, is managed with consum- 
mate skill. 

And what about that other popular success — Zoe Akins' 
Declasseef Is this drama by a poet the Poetic Drama? 
All the storehouses of romance are despoiled to make it: 
the lordling and his faithless lady; her lover cheating at 
cards and denouncing when he is denounced; she adrift in 
a cold world and selling pearl after pearl to give bohemian 
parties to unworthy vaudevillians ; a Hebraic billionaire, 
who woos and almost wins her, but magnanimously gives 
way before the returning lover, redeemed by Kimberley 
diamonds — all this leading up to a slow death to slow music, 
the lady having been opportunely run over by a taxicab! 
Could an accommodating poet do more to please the public? 
And poor Ethel Barrymore gilds her goldenest voice with 
pathos to be worthy of the role. 

Then there was Tolstoi's realistic near-tragedy, The 
Power of Darkness, excellently given by the Theatre Guild 
but missing the magic touch which would- have made of 
it the Poetic Drama. And there was that fine comedy, 
Clarence, by Booth Tarkington, which the Poetic Drama 
might be proud to claim, so light and keen, so sadly true, 
is its laughing revelation of a too typical slam-bang American 
family. 

One may find the Poetic Drama at the opera these days, 
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set out with color and music, and sometimes bereft of 
words. John Carpenter's ballet, The Birthday of the 
Infanta, scarcely missed Oscar Wilde's delicate dialogue, so 
eloquent was its pantomime, so gorgeously interpretive were 
its scenic colors and costumes. Indeed, the Poetic Drama 
is in danger of getting along without poetry! In Le Cog 
d'Or at the Metropolitan the gorgeous and whimsical 
pageantry of color and music was voice-accompanied, but 
no one cared in what incomprehensible tongue the words 
were uttered by those singers behind the scenes. Poetry 
was achieved by song and color — the imagination responded 
to beauty and carried the drama. These experiments by 
the Chicago and New York opera companies in scenic art, 
pantomime and the dance are revealing new phases of the 
Poetic Drama, leading all the arts together, poetry no doubt 
with the others, toward new triumphs. 

It may be that the Poetic Drama will demand, in the not 
distant future, a wider scenic range than in any previous 
period of artistic history: from the small stage and intimate 
audience advocated by the Irish poet, to the out-door vast- 
ness of the Greek Theatre at Berkeley. "Endow your man 
of genius," says Mr. Yeats, "and leave it all to him." Let 
each community find its man of genius, and give his plays 
fit actors, theatre and audience! H. M. 
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